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1 Opened in 2006 in part of a former primary school, the Kyoto Intemational Manga Museum aims to demons- 
| trate the diversity of this form of expression, which isa hallmark of contemporary Japanese culture, The 
museum is located on three floors and resembles an enormous library, allowing visitors to immerse themselves 


u in the fascinating world of manga. 
Hısronr Manga to explain TEND A business in 
million copies of the manga crisis 
series One Piece by Oda In Japan, the medium of manga is used in all Japanese publishing is not doing well. 
Eiichiro have been sold manner of ways, sometimes allowing certain It’s not a new phenomenon, but it’s 
worldwide since it was launched in complex subjects to be more easily grasped. getting worse and is increasingly 
1997. With 87 volumes already in History, science, even politics have turned to affecting the manga sector. 
circulation, it far outstrips the other manga to reach out to those people inclined According to the latest figures from 
iconic series, Dragon Ball by Toriyama to avoid the usual methods of acquiring the Research Institute for 
Akira, which dominated the 1980s knowledge. The publisher Kadokawa has Publications, published at the end of 
with sales of around 250 million, or just published Manga de wakaru manga no December, the sector's turnover fell 
Naruto by Kishimoto Masashi with rekishi ("The history of manga explained by 12% during the first 11 months of 
sales of 220 million. through manga”, not published in English). 2017 compared to the same period in 
Thus manga has come full circle. the previous year. 
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Tezuka Osamu and Mighty Atom at the Tezuka Productions office in Saitama. 


DESTINY Tezuka Osamu, the original 


Frederik L. Schodt was one of the very few 
Westerners to become close friends with 


the mangaka. 
F Tezuka Osamu as well as Frederik L. 
Schodt. Not only did the veteran author 
and translator write the first English-language 
book about Japanese comics (Manga Manga!: 
‘The World of Japanese Comics, 1983) but he 
was Tezuka's interpreter and personal friend. 
Most recently, Schodt translated Ban Toshio 
and Tezuka Productions’ massive manga bio- 
graphy of Tezuka, entitled The Tezuka Osamu 
Story: A Life in Manga and Anime. 
As Ѕсһойг told Zoom Japan, in the 1970s he 
was part of a group that wanted to translate 
and introduce manga to the western world. 
Their project led him to meeting Tezuka (by 
that time Schodt was already a great fan of his 
works). The meeting was life-changing for 
Schodt, who went on to work with Tezuka as 


ew people outside Japan have known 


his interpreter and consultant. 
“In 1977, I began working as a professional 
translator. Around the same time, I joined 


three friends ~ Jared Cook, Sakamoto Shinji, 
and Ueda Midori — to form a group, called 
Dadakai, to translate manga,” Schodt says. “In 
Japan it was a fairly radical notion because 
most people then assumed foreigners would 
never be interested in what manga artists were 
doing. We were young and naive and started 
at the top, approaching Tezuka Osamu and a 
few other artists, asking them permission to 


translate their works.” 


Somehow the four friends’ naivety worked in 


their favour as Tezuka Productions invited 
them to discuss the matter. “We visited his 
office and Tezuka himself suddenly materialised 
while we were talking to his manager. He was 
very nice. He wanted го know why we were 
interested in manga. Anyway, we gave Tezuka 
Productions the first five volumes of Phoenix 
that we had translated... and they stored them 
away for 25 years until they were finally pu- 
blished in 2002 by US firm Viz Media. That's 
how we got started. That was basically my 
first manga translation.” 

That was also the beginning of Schodr's long 
relationship with Tezuka. “It was a very me- 


morable experience,” he says. “He was one of 
the most extraordinary people I've ever met 
in my life. I think he was a genius. As an inter- 
preter, I've met a lot of famous people, but 
Tezuka really stands ош. 

“I feel like I got to know him in a way most 
people didn’t. He was a fascinating person. I 
have to say that he made a huge impression on 
me. He was super productive, almost to the 
point of not being normal. He was always 
working, always coming up with new ideas 
while plotting various stories at the same time. 
He would be working on four, five stories at 
once, developing them in his head and getting 
them published in different weekly magazines. 
Гуе never seen anybody like him.” 

One of the things that set Tezuka apart from 
other artists was his curiosity. Schodt remembers 
his wide-ranging interests. “He was extremely 
well read,” he says, “He knew about international 
comics and animation, of course, but he also 
read alot of Russian, German, American, and 
British literature. He had seen all sorts of 
films, and remembered everything he saw and 
read. He had a near-photographic memory. 
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And let's not forget he was a qualified medical 
doctor. At that time in Japan, it was very rare 
for people with that kind of education to be- 
come manga artists, because it was such a pre- 
carious life-style.” 

Schodt’s friendship with Tezuka was cemented 
during the artist's several trips to America, 
when Schode acted as his interpreter. “During 
those trips, while travelling from one event to 
the next, we used to talk all the time,” Schode 
recalls. “We'd talk about anything: religion, 
ecology, you name it. He was like a sponge, al- 
ways craving and absorbing information because 
he constantly needed new ideas for his stories. 
I remember at one point he was very interested 
in nuclear power because when he first created 
Atom, the robot had an atomic engine, but by 
the time I met him, nuclear energy had become 


get mad at me, which was amazing. He was 
very kind to me. I know sometimes he рог 
angry with his employees, but ro me and to 
his fans he was always very generous.” 
Though, at the time, most people in America 
and Europe didn’t know Tezuka’s name, many 
fans knew and loved Astro Boy. “Probably the 
average American who had seen Astro Boy wasn't 
even aware that it was made in Japan. But Tezuka 
was great at interacting with all types of people 
whether they were intellectuals or children. And 
even though he didn’t speak English very well, 
he could always draw pictures. He would draw 
somebody's portrait or one of his characters. 
Drawing was a kind of Esperanto for him.” 
Speaking of Astro Boy, many foreign fans, es- 
pecially in the past, knew this character through 
the anime version. However, according to 


—— 


Frederik 1. Schodt in Tokyo in 1993 for the publication of his essay dedicated to manga. The press 


conference was organised with Tezuka Osamu. 


ave 


controversial subject, even in Japan. So, 
when he created a new Atom anime series in 
1980, he hit on the idea of making nuclear 
fasion the source of Atom’s power because it 
was supposed to be cleaner and safer.” 

Schodr's long conversations with Tezuka might 
have been the highlight of their relationship, 
but he once found himself in trouble because 
of them. “We were supposed to fly from San 
Francisco to Canada,” he says, “and we got so 
absorbed in what we were talking about that 
we missed our flight. We were actually waiting 
in front of the boarding gate. Everyone else 
boarded, but we just stayed there. I felt so 
terrible for missing our flight, but he didn't 
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Schodr, it's in the original manga stories that 
опе can truly appreciate the range of Tezuka's 
interests and his storytelling genius. “You see, 
by the time you get to the anime, a lot of 
those stories are very watered down,” Schodt 
points out. “The original stories, which were 
first created in 1951- 
provocative. If you read them you'll find some 
of them are really quite shocking. Later, a lot 
of the content was removed by Tezuka himself 
when he had to adapt his stories for the Japanese 
TV series broadcast in 1953. These same stories 
were further simplified for the foreign market. 
So, when I read the originals I was amazed by 
the way Tezuka was able to approach these 


52, were actually very 


complicated issues. Because the manga medium 
wasn't so highly developed in the 50s, he was 
able to do just about anything he wanted. He 
had this very adult approach to exploring exis- 
tential, philosophical, religious, and political 
issues, even though his manga were read by 
11-12 year olds. He tackled such issues as arti- 
ficial intelligence and machines — a lot of 
things we are still debating today.” 

Schodt remembers Tezuka as a highly 
titive person. “He had this innate desire to al- 
ways be ahead of other artists,” he says. “Ho- 
wever, when the gekiga movement started, 
there was a moment when he began to fall b 
hind, so he made a conscious effort to de- 


mpe- 


monstrate that he could compete at the same 
level as these younger artists who were dealing 
with more adult themes, There were many 
people in Japan who criticised him because 
his artwork always looked as though it was 
designed to appeal to younger people. In fact, 


he was never completely able to rid his artwork 
of that style, even when creating stories with 
very adult themes. He himself was very self- 
conscious about the fact that he had no formal 


art training.” 
Although Schode’s manga-related work has 
slowed down nowadays, his connection to Te- 
ashe found 
zuka Osamu 


zuka scems to be as strong as суе 


out when he translated The 


Story. “I actually have a cameo role in the 
book,” he says, “which I didn't г 
was translating it. My name doesn’t appear, 


lize until I 


but it’s me in a few strips, and it's based on a 
photograph.” 
People often ask Schodt why he doesn’t write а 


biography of Tezuka. “The problem is that he 
was so prolific that trying to represent his life 


in just one book is an overwhelming task,” he 


says. “Ban Toshio, the author of the book 1 
have just translated, actually did a fabulous job. 
He used to work as Tezuka’s “sub-chief assistant,” 
as they say in Japan, and was in charge of the 
night shift. As a result, he not onl! 
well but could even draw in Tezuka’s sty 
sides he had access to all the archives of Tezuka 
Productions and the memories of employees 
and people who knew him.” 
The Tezuka Osamu Story is a manga full of 
information and biographical detail that ex- 
plains both Tezuka's work and who he was as 
a person. “Now, many people are interested in 
Cool Japan. If you trace back to the roots of 
manga and anime, you'll always get back to 
Tezuka,” Schodt says. “Of course, he’s not the 
only person responsible for the international 
success of Japanese comics and animation, but 
he's really the one who created the framework 
for the whole manga/anime industry.” 

JEAN DEROME 


Black Jack is опе of the most famous manga by Tezuka Osamu. 


HERITAGE A visit to Tezuka Productions 


‘The company aims to keep the memory 
of this brilliant artist alive, and to 
preserve and display his original work. 


aitama may not be considered exactly 
$ cool by many Japanese, but in the last 
few years this prefecture just north of 
Tokyo has become a major point of attraction 
for manga and anime fans as it has featured in a 
number of successful works. Today, however, 
we are here to pay our homage to Tezuka 
Osamu, an artist whose work pre-dates manga 
and anime’s huge popularity abroad (and the 
recent “otaku pilgrimage” phenomenon). 

All Tezuka Productions’ work used to take 
place in Takadanobaba, in central Tokyo. Then, 
in the early 1980s, Tezuka decided to move his 
studio to the suburbs near his house, and finally 


found the right plot of land in Niiza, Saitama. 
However, even today, Takadanobaba remains 
the heart of Tezuka’s world. As soon as you get 
off the Yamanote Line train, you're welcomed 
by Atom’s theme song playing through the sta- 
tion's loud speakers. Just in front of the north 
exit, you can admire a wonderful mural featuring 
all the famous Tezuka characters, while the 
company's main office is located a short walk 
from the south exit. 

Ofcourse, the company’s premises are off limits, 
which is a pity because the lobby is full of 
Tezuka merchandise, and even the stairs and 
corridors are decorated with colourful illustra- 
tions. 

Bur back to Niiza, the Number 1 studio, as it’s 
formally called, opened in 1986. Here the anime 
production facilites (art, directing, and drawing) 


are all gathered under one roof, together with 
Tezuka Osamu's old workroom. His original 
manga manuscripts and animation-related ma- 
terials are also preserved here, in a room resem- 
bling a bank vault. 

Our guide is the studio’s deputy director, Kubota 
Minoru, a40-year-old animation veteran, all of 
them spent at Tezuka Productions. “I even had 
а chance to work with Tezuka Osamu himself 
for about ten years, before his untimely death,” 
he says. 

When we arrive at the studio, we are told to 
leave our shoes at the entrance and put on a 
pair of slippers — a very Japanese thing to do, 
but not so common when visiting a workplace. 
The semi-dark lobby is full of Astro Boy/Tet- 
suwan Atom dolls and figures, big and small, 
and other assorted Tezuka goods. We visit the 
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vault first, and archivist Tanaka Hajime guides 
us inside the small cramped space. This room is 
a veritable Tezuka fan paradise. 

The indefatigable Tezuka Osamu was famous 
for his almost super-human energy. During his 
long career, he created more than 700 titles 
and illustrated 150,000 pages. Nearly all his 
output is preserved here. Tanaka is kind enough 
to show us some of the original manuscripts in 
all their raw beauty, white-out traces and glued 
speech bubbles included. 

Next, we go upstairs where about 30 staff are 
working on a number of projects. As Kubota 
points out, Tezuka Productions no longer pro- 
duces its own original works. “Right now, we 
are hired by other studios to work on their 
titles, following their instructions,” he says. "We 
take care of drawing, animation, storyboarding, 
colouring, but we don't do any photography.” 
“When I started, back in the day ofhand-drawn 
animation, we used transparent cels, which we'd 
superimpose on the background and photograph, 
one frame at a time. Now, of course, everybody 
uses AE (After Effects). The good thing about 
digital technology is that it’s clean. Now that 
35mm films and cels are gone, you don't have 
any waste to deal with. On the other hand, 
though, it lacks the warmth of analogue anima- 
tion, Atleast that’s what I feel. As an old timer, 
I miss that special charm. Digital animation is 
too uniform for my taste. With hand-drawn, 
hand-painted animation, there's an added risk 
of making a mess, but those little imperfections 
add a particular flavour to the final work.” 

The studio is located on three floors, each one 
devoted to a different task. First, we take а peak 
at the drawing department where several ani- 
mators аге busy at work, tracing drawings on a 
light-box. Upstairs, other staffers are working 
ona CG film, running a check on the motion 
capture. 

Nowadays, computers may play a major part in 
anime-making, but the studio's overall armos- 
phere is very much “analogue”: every floor is a 
huge mess, with big piles of paper sitting preca- 
riously on cluttered desks and dusty shelves, or 
just lying on the floor. Watching these people 
at work is like witnessing art rising out of chaos. 
We climb another flight of stairs and, on the 
next floor, we find a few people drawing land- 
scapes and backgrounds, while in а different 
area the finished parts coming from the animation 
desk are imported into the computer and co- 
loured by digital painting. This is the phase 
when the work of the animators finally starts 
to look like the colourful anime we know from 
TV and cinemas. “This job used to be done by 
hand, applying the colour to the transparent 
cels,” Kubota says, “but as you can see, recently, 
even this part of the creative process has gone 
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Original drawings of Mighty Atom by Tezuka Osamu. 


completely digital. With the increase of the 
CG element in current animation, the studios 
have an opportunity to experiment with different 
ways of tackling a project, using lors of different 
methods. So, in the end, there's no real difference 
in the time it takes to make a digital work com- 
pared to analogue animation.” 

‘Though, in Japan, computers have been used 
for many years now in the colouring and com- 
position of anime, many studios still prefer to 
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draw individual frames by hand and then scan 
them in for digital manipulation, as they believe 
that there are certain things you can’t express 
effectively without using pencils to depict 
motion. However, last year, an increasing number 
of theatrical films and TV series were either 
partially or completely animated using 3-D soft- 
ware. In this sense, 2017 may be remembered 
as the year Japanese 3-D animation came into 


J.D. 


its own. 


Benjamin Parts for Zoom Japan 


work Between 


We were able to immerse themselves in the 
make-believe world of the Mighty Atom, as 
its author knew how to make it scem real. 


e are used to seeing comic art as es- 
capism — a genre in which impro- 
bable superheroes transport the rea- 

der into a fantasy world. This may be largely true 

in the West, but Japanese comic artists often 
create their stories with an eye to reality. This is 
no recent trend either: Tezuka Osamu himself, 
even in the 1950s and 60s, used his unique talent 
to portray realistically the rimes in which he lived. 

After all, for him manga was a form of social 

satire. Lets see how Tezuka used comic art to 

comment on some of those years’ major events. 

In 1951, when Mighty Atom (Astro Boy) was 

born, Japan was still struggling to recover from 

the destruction caused by the war. Astro Boy soon 
became a friend to all those children (and adults) 
who had lost everything and were living among 
the ruins. The robot first appeared asa supporting 
character in Captain Atom, a story that was 
serialized in Shonen magazine. Then, in April 

1952, he became the protagonist ofhis own Mighty 

Atom manga. 

While the story is loved worldwide because ofits 

universal message, Tezuka never forgot to add 

some direct links to real-life events. In 1951, for 
instance, the country was still occupied by the 

American army while another war was raging in 

Korea. General MacArthur, in the meantime, was 

conducting another kind of war against the in- 

creasingly powerful labour movements. His Red 

Purge was meant to expel communists and their 

followers from private organisations as well as 

public positions. In Captain Atom, Tezuka por- 
trayed the so-called Aka Shatsu Tai (Red-Shire 

Troops), the intelligence police within the Ministry 

of Science. Created by Dr Tenma, their job is to 

hunt down aliens ruthlessly. While apparently 
being a work of fantasy, adult readers must have 
been reminded of both the ongoing Red Purge as 
well as the Kenpeitai secret police who terrorised 

Japanese society before and during the Pacific 

War. 

At the same time, though, Tezuka's main readers 

were children, and he certainly aimed at bringing 

hope and a renewed sense of adventure into their 
lives. In those years, Tokyo was full of homeless 
people living in stations and shoeshine boys trying 
to make a living on the streets, but reading about 
futuristic cities full of skyscrapers and a huge circus 
theatre set in the middle of Ginza would at least 
help them dream and escape their harsh surroun- 
dings. One of the defining moments of the 1960s 
was Apollo 11% moon landing on 20 July 1969.1 


rocus @ 


fiction and reality 


Above : Extract from Red-Shirt Troops. Below : Extract from Rubi’s adventure. 


was only five at the time and vaguely remember 
Neil Armstrong's first step on the moon, but 
people around the world were glued to their TVs 
to watch that historic moment. 

Apollo 12 followed four months later. Both 
missions brought back several kilos of lunar material 
to Earth. 

When, in 1970, the World Expo was held in 
‘Osaka, some of the rocks collected by Apollo 12 
were exhibited ar the US Pavilion, so you can 


imagine the long lines of visitors who wanted to 
see them. During the summer season, the heat 
жаз so intense and the waiting time so long, that 
many people felt unwell. So in order to solve the 
problem, it was decided to display a smaller rock 
atthe Japan Pavilion. 

Probably amused by all the brouhaha surrounding 
the Apollo missions, Tezuka got to work right 
away and published а short manga called Apollo 
wa naze yoppararta ka? (Why did Apollo get 
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Extract from The Child from the Sky. 


drunk?). The story appeared in the 1969 August 
issue of Manga Dokuhon magazine, ie. just a few 
weeks after Apollo 11's moon landing, 

One result of mankind's close encounter with the 
‘moon was that the astronauts’ merciless cameras 
revealed the satellite for what it was: not the 
beautiful, celestial body romantically described 
by poets and artists, but an ugly, barren piece of 
rock. In the same way, Tezuka tells the story of a 
beautiful woman who devilishly tempts five men 
(a father and his four sons) one after another, 
only to show that her heavy makeup actually 
hides а surprisingly ugly face. In a parallel story 
plot, an Apollo 12 astronaut contemplates his 
bad luck: people have rapidly become used to 
men flying to the Moon, and there’s nothing 
novel his mission can add to Apollo 11's epoch- 
making landing, Adding insult to injury, Mission 
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Control orders Apollo 12 to bring back a stone 
big enough to use to make pickles. Desperate, 
the astronaut gets drunk. “Did we only go all the 
way to the moon to look for a stone to weigh 


down pickles?” is his bitter comment on the 
whole silly race to the moon. Tezuka produced 
опе more Moon-related story, which was published 
in November 1969. Titled Tsuki ni hoeru onna- 
tachi (Women howling at the moon), this is the 
rather risqué story of how consecutive Apollo 
missions strip the moon bare after taking all its 
rocks, which they sell to eager collecto<rs. As a 
consequence, a peculiar radiation from the moon 
hits the Earth, but only affects women, who start 
sexually assaulting men. 

‘The interesting thing about these two stories is 
that they were written before — not after — Expo 
°70. e's asi Tezuka predicted what would happen 


a few months later in Osaka. We know exactly 
what Tezuka really thought about the moon lan- 
dings because he wrote an essay on the subject, 
Atarashii kuuso no umareru toki (The time new 
imagination is born), which appeared in Asahi 
Graph magazine in August 1969. As Tezuka says, 
“Until Galileo's observation of the Moon, people 
must have been lucky because they could just fan- 
tasize about it without any prior knowledge. 
Today, the beautiful myths about the Moon are 
disappearing one by one. (..) Itis clear that stories 
featuring the Moon are less fascinating, I heard 
that now Sci-Fi writers avoid setting their stories 
on the Moon because it has lost all its charm”. 
Tezuka seems to lament the way scientific progress 
iskilling people's imagination and sense of wonder, 
but ar the end of the essay he adds, “I believe that 
even if the day comes when all the secrets of the 
moon are disclosed, children will never forget 
another moon; a more friendly moon, filled with 
fantasies and poets”. Tezuka himself contributed 
to this more imaginative approach to Science 
Fiction when, in 1969, he created Boken Rubi 
(Rubi's adventure), a dreamlike story featuring 
fanciful stars and strange but funny aliens. In the 
summer of 1976, Japan (as well as several European 
countries) was rocked by a bribery scandal of en- 
ormous proportions in which a number of leading 
iticians, including former Prime Minister 
received money from the US. 
aircraft company Lockheed. 
About 40 days later, on 6 September, a MiG-25 
Soviet jet fighter suddenly lew into Hokkaido 
and crash landed at Hakodate Airport. The pilot 
of the jet fighter, elite airman Viktor Ivanovic Be- 
lenko, asked for political asylum in the US. This 
incident, literally falling from the sky, caused so 
much trouble for the Japanese government that it 
almost eclipsed the Lockheed scandal in the news. 
Tezuka's reaction was to write Child from the 
Sky, the 143rd episode of Black Jack. In the story, 
a jet fighter from the Uran Union lands in Black 
Jack's front yard. On board the plane are an air 
force major, his wife, and their sick young child. 
‘The major asks Black Jack to treat his son, but the 
disease is more than he can handle. 
Again, it's worth noting when the story appeared 
(in Shukan Shonen Champion magazine): 17 
September, ic. only ten days after the incident. 
This means Tezuka must have completed this 
story on the 13th or 14th at the latest, allowing 
time for printing and distribution. It was an in- 
credible feat, even considering that, at the time, 
besides Black Jack, Tezuka was serialising The 
‘Three-Eyed One, Mr. Doronko, and Rainbow 
Prelude, while soon after he started two more 
series: MW and The Phoenix – Nostalgia. This 
is just an example of Tezuka’s stamina and su- 
perhuman productivity. 
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syMBOL There’s only one Atom statue 


This character made Tezuka a legend in 
Japan and throughout the world, so 
naturally it’s been immortalised. 

and they'll tell you it’s the location for 


A the Encouragement of Climb manga 


and TV series, The story is so popular that in the 
last few years this small town in Saitama Prefecture 
has attracted an endless stream of “pilgrims” who 
visit the places featured in the anime. А typical 
pilgrimage takes you to 
fans take a few pictures of the playing area before 
moving to another spot. Little do they know that 
the park is home to another important piece of 
anime history: the only Mighty Atom statue in 
the world. Since the bronze statue was completed 
in 1983, few people besides hardcore Tezuka fans 
have been aware of its existence. But how did it 


sk any anime fan if they know Hanno 


ntral Park, where most 


end up in such a place? In order to unveil the 
mystery you'll have to visit Noguchi по Тале 
(Noguchi Sceds),a small shop specialising in seeds 
of traditional vegetables, and talk to the own 
Noguchi Isao. Noguchi is a former employee of 
‘Tezuka's company, Mushi Production, and the 


man who gave Hanno this unique statue. 

A Tezuka fan si loguchi finally 
landed ajob in the company's publishing department 
in 1964. "My first job was editing Tetsuwan Atom 
Club, a newsletter for Atom fans,” Noguchi says. 


he wasachild, 


“Then they put me in charge of Phoenix when it 
was serialised in COM magazine, and later I was 
involved in the publication of Ayako.” Even today, 
after all these years, Noguchi cleat 
his first encounter with the God of Manga. “I was 


remembers 


told he could sometimes be mean to his staff, but 
in my case he was kind enough,” he says. “I had 
just been introduced to some of his editors and 
assistants when Tezuka came down from upstairs. 
When he heard that I knew a lot about gekiga, he 
began to question me: What do you think of 
Saito Takao? How about Tatsumi Yoshihiro? 
And Sakurai Shoichi? Yamamori Susumu? He 
continued like that, rattling off names at such а 
speed that I could only say ‘1 like him; or ‘Not 
him." At last he said to me: I think I've figured 
our your tastes. It seems you like hard-boiled 
stories. When I protested that I simply liked 
original artists, and Tezuka was by far my favourite, 
he burst out laughing, Then he added: I look 
forward to working with you, and climbed back 
up the stars.” 

Noguchi’s close relationship with Tezuka remained 
strong even after he left the company to take over 
his family’s seed and plant business. One day in 
1980, Noguchi got a call from Tezuka. The artist 
said he was thinking about moving both his house 


“The only Atom statue in the world” is located in the small city of Hanno. 


and office to Hanno, and asked Noguchi to look 


for a suitable piece of land. “I was so excited that I 


began my search right away,” Noguchi says. “I 
wanted to turn Hanno into a manga town! Even- 
tually I found the right place, next to where the 
Children’s Library now stands.” 

Unfortunately, when Noguchi visited Tezuka's 
office to show him the site photos, he was told his 
former boss had already found another place: fol- 
lowing his family’s wishes and staff's opinion, he 
was going to move his house to Higashi-Kurume, 
in Tokyo's western suburbs, and his studio to 
Міга, another small town in Saitama. “I was very 
disappointed,” Noguchi admits. “I had so many 
plans, and was really looking forward to living 
dose to Tezuka. In the end, I decided that at the 
very least I would try to have the statue of Mighty 
Atom installed in Hanno. So I presented my pro- 
posal to the Hanno Junior Chamber — where I 
served as vice president —as a way to celebrate the 
Chamber's 10th anniversary.” 

However, Noguchi soon found out that convincing 
the other members was no easy task. Still, they 
were left with the problem of finding the money 
forit. In order to raise the necessary 3 million yen, 
they decided to hold a manga festival featuring an 


auction. Artist Hirose Keiji cast the bronze statue 
in his workshop in Hanno, and made Tezuka 
very happy when he told him the statue would 
last for 500 years. Finally, the statue was completed 
and the unveiling ceremony was held on May 29, 
1983, three years after the project began. “Tezuka 
was so pleased he was smiling all the ime,” Noguchi 
remembers. “He had actually received a lot of 


offers from different places that wanted to have a 
Mighty Atom statue, but he turned each one of 
them down, pointing out there was one in Hanno. 
‘That's enough. That's why the inscription on the 
plaque says, “The only Atom statue in the world.” 
However, Noguchi is quick to point out that the 
plaque was later addition to the statue. “To tell 
the truth, at first, we couldn't afford to have the 
plaque made because we'd run out of money. I 
told Tezuka in the car on the way back after the 
ceremony, and to my surprise, he held out the 


envelope with the money he'd received for his 
lecture at the ceremony. He just said: Please use 
it for the plaque. I was almost moved to tears.” 

So, next time you visit the Encouragement of 
Climb locations that have made Hanno famous 
among otaku fans, don't forget to spare a few mi- 


nutes for Atom. G.S. 
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FOCUS 


During the past thirty years, the collector has amassed а multitude of objects connected to the work of Tezuka Osamu. 


UNIQUE A passion for Tezuka 


Hayashi Shinji has been collecting all he 
can connected to the work of the mangaka 
for more than 30 years. 


WwW 


“My collection has just returned from an 
exhibition, and I haven't yet sorted it out,” wams 


hen visiting Hayashi Shinji's home, 
you don't expect his rather ordinary 
house to contain so many “trea- 


sures’ 


this teacher from a state secondary school in 
Inuyama, north of Nagoya, well-known for its 
castle and hot springs. The first thing you notice 
on enteringis the enormous number of whitewood 
cupboards all around the place. During our visit 
to this two storey house, Hayashi Shinji shows us 
boxes, even rooms, overflowing with his collection. 
“I've also got a little shed in the garden. Would 
you like to take a look?” asks the 60-year-old man 
with the demeanour of a town clerk. Surrounded 
by his collection, he doesn’t stop smiling or and 
talking, like a child showing off his Christmas 
presents to his friends. He brings out all kinds of 
items one after another, from magazines to packets 
of chewing gum, from stickers to tin toys. One 
of the oldest items in his collection is a 1947 
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сору of the magazine Kageki, in which Tezuka 
Osamu, still a novice, published one of his first 
manga 

“Tezuka's career began in 1946, so it’s difficult to 
find any publication earlier than this one,” the 
proud collector asserts. Nor does he fail to tell us 
about the figure of the little robot Astro with a 
tin gun, which he rebuilt himself our of bits and 
pieces he found lying around. 

Hayashi Shinji can literally talk forever about his 
collection, but he has no idea how many items he 
‘owns. “Among collectors, it’s said that those who 
know the number of objects in their possession 
are mere amateurs. You only become a true 
collector when you can no longer count them,” 
he jokes. 

Hayashi and Tezuka go back a long way, but 
their story sums up the experience of millions of 
Japanese. Аз а child, like many others of his age, 
he was captivated by the artist's manga about 
Astro, the little robor, though he subsequently 
abandoned this childhood passion. “Atthat time, 
manga were considered for children only,” he 
recalls. However, now and again, he'd leaf through 
Tezuka's work, but nothing more; it never occurred 


to him to become a serious collector. It took 
enty years before he became completely 
obsessed with the mangaka's work. 

In his 30s, a second-hand bookshop opened a 
short distance away from where he lived. As he 
loved reading, he dropped їп to have a look, and 
he found two old Tezuka manga. This was the 
start of his “career” as a collector. To begin with, 
he was happy just to buy books, but he was soon 
collecting all manner of related products. “In se- 
cond-hand book shops and antique shops, I found 
objects that I had as a child.” From stickers to 
pullovers, playing cards to tin toys, the number 
of objects seemed to be unending, Struck by the 
range available, he started to visit antique shops 
all around the country at weekends. “In particular, 
I covered the area around Nagoya, Osaka and 
Kyoto, even Tokyo sometimes,” he says. He 
often searched auction websites, which proved a 
more effective way to pursue his research. As he 
already had avast collection, the majority of items 
for sale in second-hand bookshops were no longer 
of great interest to him, How much has his ob- 
session cost him up until now? When he's asked 
this somewhat sensitive question, he frowns. “Pro- 


another: 


Now he's reached sixty years of age, Hayashi Shinji questions what's to become of his collection in the future. 


bably more than 10 million yen (a litte less than 
£ 65,000), including transport costs,” he admits. 
And including the cost of storage? “Ah, [wouldn't 
like to do the maths,” he laughs, a little put out. 
Among collectors, Hayashi Shinji 
an expert concerning objects from the 1950s and 
60s. Items that old can cost hundreds of pounds, 
bur that’s not what matters. “That particular 
smell of old books, the bad quality ink, all chose 
things unique to the products from that period 
drive me crazy,” he confesses. Indeed, for him, 
these objects recall the good times of his childhood 
when Japan was “a booming economy, 
mane and dynamic.” His passion for items from 
this period is such that, when he finds one, he re- 
peats to himself: “I'm glad that you've survived 
for 60 years, so that you can come home with me 
arlast!". 

‘Though he's spent so much time and money 
collecting innumerable objets, for him, the im- 
portant thing is that Tezuka Osamu is more 
than just a great artist. “For me, he’s almost a 
god,” the collector confesses. It’s through the 
work of Tezuka, especially his philosophical 
stories such as Phoenix or Black Jack, that he 
ld, I found 
Phoenix, the firebird, almost too difficult to 
read. But now, the manga has а completely dif- 
ferent meaning for me, especially since I lost 
my mother а few years ago. That made me 
consider the fact that death comes to us all 


considered 


юге hu- 


learned about life. “When I was а сі 


7 he says. The encounter with 
his “god” and then his death were unforgettable 
events for Hayashi. The first took place around 
forty years ago during a visit the artist made to 
Nagoya for a signing session. The conversation 
with the artist was not very productive, however, 
as Hayashi was unable to utter a word in the 
presence of the person he admired more than 
anyone in the world. Even so, the artist noticed 
that the serious young man had some rare 
manga, which were no longer available. He gave 


‘The date of Tezuka Osamu's death on 9 February 
1989 is engraved on the collector's memory. 
‘Though he'd not wept when his mother died, he 
cried his eyes out sitting behind the steering wheel 
when he heard about the death of the mangaka 
оп the car radio. “Ever since, I've been obsessed 
with the idea of living longer than Tezuku, who 
lived for 60 years and 100 days. I know it’s 
irrational, but it's the goal I've set myself” he 
confides. His other aim is to expand his collection 
as much as possible, but its a colossal task. “It's 
obviously impossible to collect everything. There's 
almost an infinite amount of related merchandise, 
по one knows exactly how much,” he acknow- 
ledges. As time goes by, his collection, the result 
ofan all-consuming personal passion, has become 
а considerable asset in terms of its cultural value. 
Infact, 50 years ago, no one imagined that Tezuka 
Osamu would become so famous, so a large 


number of related objects have already been lost 
or destroyed. In addition, institutions such as 
museums do not attach much importance to 
these items, despite their cultural and historical 
value. This means that Hayashi Shinji's very ex- 
tensive collection is unique in Japan. To acquaint 
people with the value of these items, from time 
to time, he exhibits some of his collect 
places like the gallery in a local cafe, or even the 
Gifu Prefectural Museum. “It’s fascinating to see 
a grandfather talking about Astro with his grandson. 
Unlike Tezuka, there are very few mangaka who 
appeal to all ages. For its part, the city of Inuyama 
organised an exhibition of the collection in a tra- 
ditional house to help promote tourism in the 
region. “Thanks to these exhibitions, my family 
has finally realised the value of these objects,” he 
quips. 

Nowadays the collector, who reached the age of 
60 alittle while ago, often asks himself.a question. 
What will become of his collection after his death? 
This question gnaws away at him, as does the risk 
of fire, of which he's “very afraid". Ironically, 
that would be a godsend for other collectors. For 
the moment, no muscums or galleries have offered 
to take the collection. To prevent it from being 
dispersed, Hayashi Shinji has been trying to make 
his two young children, aged three and four, 
aware of the fact that they will one day inherit 
these “treasures”. 
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от Welcome to the Holy Land of Manga 


This is the route to follow if you want to 
retrace the footsteps of Tezuka, and 


immerse yourself in the history of manga. 


kebukuro - once considered one of Tokyo's 
{ sleaziest districts — has recently become а 
and pleasure-seekers from everywhere. Even on 
the otaku front, Ikebukuro is now one of the 
city’s major centres of activity and the main at- 
traction for orome or female fans. 

However, you only have to take the Seibu Ikebukuro 
Line train and get off at Shiinamachi Station, a 
mere буо kilometres away, to discover a completely 
different reality. Indeed, it feels like travelling not 
only through space but through time as well. 
Minami Nagasaki, the district south of the station, 
has a distinct Showa period feel, as many of the 
oldest buildings probably date back to the “golden 
500s and 60s", 

Minami Nagasaki is far from being a tourist spot. 
On the contrary, it smells of decay and neglect. 
Many shops are boarded up, and if you visit the 
area on a weekday afternoon there are very few 
people around. But in the 1950s, it was a vibrant 
district and, most importantly for us, became what 
even today is known as “manga no seichi” (the 
Holy Land of manga), because for about a decade 
between the mid-50s and the mid-60s it was home 
to many comic artists, some of whom went on to 
become national pop culture icons. 

The epicentre of manga activity was Tokiwa-so 
(Tokiwa Mansion), a two-storey apartment building 
that used to be located in a backstreet. Its grand 
name notwithstanding (the suffix “so” means 
manor or villa) this was a very basic building with 
a shared kitchen and no bathrooms, not even a 
communal telephone for its residents. But Tezuka 
Osamu, who at the time was living in Yotsuya, in 
central Tokyo, was particularly attracted to this 
area because, at the time, many manga artists were 
living along the Seibu Line. Eventually, he was 
able to find а room at Tokiwa-so, thanks to a 
Manga Shonen magazine editor. Tezuka moved 
into a second-floor room in 1953. He paid 3,000 
yen (about 30,000 yen today) for a 4.5 tatami (9 
square metres) room with a built-in wardrobe. 
‘The year Tezuka moved to his new home, Kimba 
the White Lion, Tetsuwan Atom/Astro Boy and 
“The Adventure of Rock were already being serialised. 
while Princess Knight had just begun its weekly 
runin January. Incredibly enough, the increasingly 
busy Tezuka was ranked as the biggest money 
earner among Japanese artists in 1953. A reporter 
for the Shukan Asahi weekly magazine visited 
Tokiwa-so and was surprised to find the successful 
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Tokiwa-so was the epicentre of manga activity. 


mangaka living in such a cramped space. “In a six- 
tatami room in a cheap apartment building, fur- 
nished only with a desk and bookshelves, this 
popular artist was drawing manga late at night, 
wearing a simple blue jacket and tortoise shell- 
framed glasses. He isjustalean-faced young man”. 
As Tezuka recalled later in his autobiography, he 
was so angered by the unflattering article that he 
immediately bought several expensive pieces of 
furniture, including a piano, so that, eventually, 
he could barely move in his small room. 

After a few months, he was joined by mangaka 
Terada Hiroo. However, the following year Tezuka 
moved to Namiki House, a better building in Zo- 
shigaya, to the east of Ikebukuro Station, where 
he probably had more space for his furniture. Ne- 
vertheless, when he left Tokiwa-so, he didn’t take 
back the deposit he'd paid, which meant that the 
manga duo Fujiko Fujio (the бише creators of 
Doraemon and long-time Tezuka fans) could 
move into his old room. They remained there 
until 1961. 

The building quickly became a magnet for aspiring 
artists, as Fujiko Fujio were soon joined by future 
manga greats such as Suzuki Shinichi (55-56), 
Moriyasu Naoya (56-57), Ishinomori Shotaro 
(56-61), Akatsuka Fujio (56-61), Yokota Tokuo 
(58-61),and the only woman among them, Mizuno 
Eiko (58). Other people would often drop by, re- 
sultingin a tightly-knit community of comic crea- 
tors. 

The Fifties were atime of rapid economic growth, 


bur the life of an aspiring mangaka was far from 
easy. Still, this motley crew of twenty-somethings 
devoted all their time and energy to their art, even 
though many of them had to exist on a daily diet 
of cabbage and radish. Terada even went so far as 
to create, with the help of his younger house 
mates, the New Manga Party. 

Tokiwa Mansion remained in its original form 
until 1982 when it fell victim to old age, redeve- 
lopment and general lack of interest. The building 
жаз rebuilt — this time with all mod cons — but at 
the height of the economic bubble and its rampant 
speculation, even the new building was demolished, 
and for several years the plot was left empty. The 
current building houses the Nihon Кајо Publishing 
Company. 

Today, almost nothing remains of the places 
related to the “heroes of Tokiwa-so”. However, 
the district has retained that genuine atmosphere 
of past times, which modern society has obliterated 
elsewhere, At Shiinamachi Station we take the 
south exit (BIO) and navigate the backstreets to- 
wards our destination. It's along these narrow 
backstreets, rather than on the wide Yamate-dori, 
that you can feel the true atmosphere of the area. 
Notice that many places are boarded up, while 
others are overgrown with greenery. We finally 
reach Mejiro-dori, one of the area's two main 
shopping streets, but before turning right, notice 
the red plaque commemorating Mejiro Eiga, the 
local cinema, which provided the main form of 
entertainment for most locals in the 1950s, 


including our penniless heroes. Though Мейго 
Eiga is gone forever, you only have to go back to 
Ikebukuro to enjoy a pretty similar experience. 
Shin-Bungeiza (ЗЕ Maruhan Ikebukuro Bldg, 1- 
43-5 Higashi Ikebukuro, wwwshin-bungeiza.com) 
isadouble-bill cinema showing re-runs of popular 
films and Japanese classics at low prices. Definitely 
recommended for film buffs. 

About 100 metres further down Mejiro-dori, 
there’sa building on the right with a blue signboard 
with MEVIUS written in white. Yokota Tokuo 
and the newly-married Akatsuka Fujio used to 
live here after leaving Tokiwa-so. The ground 
floor was occupied by a bakery, Kikukado, whose 
cheap bread, rolls and cakes they and other mangaka 
enjoyed. 

We keep to the right when reaching the fork in 
the road with the police box in the middle, and 
finally enter Tokiwa-so-dori. One of the newer 
buildings on the right houses the Tokiwa-so Street 
Resting Station. This tiny two-story galle: 
library was opened in 2013 in order to pre 
the memory of the longgone Tokiwa Mansion 
and its residents. The first floor mainly serves as a 
reading space where you can freely peruse manga 
by the aforementioned “Heroes of 
The second floor features original art by several 
artists, photos, and a reproduction of Terada 


m- 


Hiroo's room at Tokiwa-so. 

Two streets later we turn right, and the third 
building on the left (the one with a light grey 
front, facing a саг park) is Shiun-so (Ж). 
When Akatsuka Fujio finally became too busy to 
do all his manga work himself, he rented a room 
here and hired a few assistants. The building was 
so close to Tokiwa-so that they could actually talk 
to each other from their windows. In a romantic 


twist to Akatsuka’s career, he eventually married 
his first assistant, and the couple moved to the 
apartment mentioned above. 

Let's keep walking past the car park, and on the 
second building on the right we can see the NTT 
(Nippon Telephone and Telegraph) logo. This 
is the Ochiai NTT office. In the 50s, when the 
‘Tokiwa-so residents had to make a сай or send a 
telegram (do you remember telegrams?), they 
would come to this office or use the pay phone 
that was outside the building, With the growth 
of the weekly manga magazine business, when 
schedules and deadlines were impossibly tight, it 
was important for them to be able to keep in 
touch with their editors, and in an age when 
many houses didn’t have a private phone (including 
Tokiwa-so) and mobile phones were still the stuff 
of Sci-Fi stories, this telephone box was indis- 
pensable. We retrace our steps to Tokiwa-so-dori 
once again and find another red plaque on the 
next corner. If we follow the pointing finger, 
welll finally arrive at the former location of To- 
kiwa-so. On the left, we can see the apartment 


building's original gatepost (the only remnant of 
the old house), while a small grey reproduction 
of the building has been placed in the right-hand 
corner. The whole scene is rather sad, and at the 
same time typical of the way historically and cul- 
curally important sites are treated in Japan. 

Ar this point, you may be hungry and eager to 
have a break, and what better place to eat your 
fill chan in the diner with the bright red and 
yellow sign. It's called Matsuba, and it's one of 
the very few places left from those years. It's an 
old-style chuka ryori (Chinese food) restaurant. 
Here, you can choose between the usual range of 
ramen (Chinese-style noodles), tsukemen (cold 
Chinese noodles accompanied by soup for dip- 
ping), chahan (fried rice) and yakisoba (fried 
noodles). The Tokiwa-so gang used to eat here 
quite often, and they even featured the place in 
some of their stories (reproductions of some 
pages are attached to the door). Matsuba doubles 
as a sort of mini muscum, and while you enjoy 
your food you can admire the many drawings 
the artists donated to the owner. 


Matsuba is an old-style chuka ryori (Chinese food), one of the very few places from those years. 


FOCUS 


Full of food, we turn left towards our final des- 
tination: Hanasaki Park. This is the heart of 


the neighbourhood, and it’s not by chance that 
it's devoted to our heroes. On the left past the 
entrance, there's another bronze reproduction 
of Tokiwa-so, featuring Tsunoda Jiro’s scooter. 
This mangaka lived not far from here and used 
y frequent visits to his pals in Tokiwa-so. 
base of the monument we can see their 
self-portraits and autographs. The Shiinamachi 
5-chome 2253 sign on the lamppost displays 
Tokiwa-so’s old address. 

‘The great newsis that Toshima Ward has decided 
to build a museum devoted to their story. The 
project started this year, and the museum should 
be ready in 2020, in time for the next Olympics. 
Tokiwa-so occupies an irreplaceable place in the 
history of Japanese comics, and if you want to 
check out how working- and lower-middle-class 
neighbourhoods looked and felt in the “good old 
days", without all the fake tourist trappings, this 
place is definitely worth a visit. 
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EATING & DRINKING 


success Cooking Papa is a Master Chef 


Over the past 32 years, Ueyama Tochi’s 
manga has inspired millions of men to 


take up cooking. 
Е offering good advice about everything 
to do with cookery. Moreover, the “culi- 
nary manga” isa genre all ofits own, much appre- 
ciated by readers of all kinds: adolescents to adults, 
men and women alike, Whether it’s to illustrate 
how sharing meals round a table bonds family 
and friends; or for a non-violent "combat series” 
(cg."MasterChef"); or even for teaching purposes 
to depict what working in the catering trade really 
entails (there are already series about baristas, 
wine waiters, pastry chefs, sake brewers, master 
soba noodle makers, even a Michelin guide ins- 
pector), ай these stories have grown in popularity, 


or at least forty years, manga have been 


and nearly every magazine has at least one series 
devoted to the subject nowadays. 

Cooking Papa by Ueyama Tochi is one of the 
best known. It’s been running for 32 years, one 
of the longest ever, and 143 volumes of the series 
have been published to date with sales of over 37 
million copies. Published in Morning, a weekly 
magazine for young adults, it can claim to be 
known nationwide; even those who haven't read 
it will have inevitably heard people talking about 
it, as it has been adapted as a cartoon film and a 
television series. It's a true phenomenon, which 
has largely broken away from the confines of 
manga. It’s a story about 40-year-old Araiwa 
Kazumi, a company employee, father of two chil- 
dren, who likes to cook and shares his enthusiasm 
with those around him. 

His life is enlivened by affectionate moments 


SIT 


with his family, often while sharing convivial 
meals together. There are no upsetting dramas, 
the manga just evokes the daily life ofan ordinary 
person, and it's become very popular with its 
numerous readers. Male or female, young or old, 


all can identify with one of the characters in the 
story. Though it’s modelled on an average family, 
even career women can enjoy reading the manga, 
as Kazumi's wife, Nijiko, is a journalist on a daily 
newspaper, and it's her husband who does the 
cooking! 

It's notable that Cooking Papa's family lives in 
Hakata, in the north of the island of Kyushu. 
Hakata is very accepting of foreign cuisine due 
to its proximity to other Asian countries, so 
family-friendly dishes originating from abroad 
appear in the series, The regional character of 
the series is revealed in the local dialect of its pro- 


tagonists as well as some of the ingredients, whe- 
reas Oishinbo (“The Gourmet”, not published 
in English), another national series, features the 
sophisticated cuisine of Tokyo and food from all 
around Japan. Thanks to where they've been set, 
both the regional travels of Oishinbo and the 
Araiwa's family life have allowed the majority of 
wherever they may live, to identify with 


television or film adaptions for success, the “culi- 
пагу manga” has other attractions to offer: соо- 
kery books and food products bearing the name 
of the series. That's what happened in 2014, 
when, in order to celebrate the publication of the 
130th volume of “Cooking Papa" 
instant curry with the same name was marketed 
both in supermarkets and in bookshops. Filled 
rolls were also sold for a time. In parallel with 
the series, a collection of cookery books was publi- 
shed with titles such as “Great Classic Recipes 
for Men by Cooking Papa” and “Signature 


packet of 
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More than 1,500 dishes have featured іп the series, and it’s author is himself ап accomplished cook. 


Recipes from Cooking Papa”. They were some- 
times based on seasonal cooking: “366 Days with 


Cooking Papa”, sometimes according to ingre- 


dients: “Favourite Meat Recipes from Cooking 


Papa”... the list is endless. The author himself 


launched a dish: onigirazu, based on onigiri, balls 
of rice, bur a “simpler” version. Easier to make, 
more colourful and appealing to children, this 
dish has been a firm favourite with young mothers 
for some time. Вис it originated as a recipe in 
Cooking Papa a quarter of a century ago! The 
series also reflects a changing society. When it 


began, the person who started to cook to help 


out his newly-widowed mother concealed his 


passion for cooking, It was ata time when Japa 
nese men rarely ever ventured into the kitchen. 


Ie was only with the appearance of the 50th 


volume, in the mid 1990s, that he “came out” to 
his colleagues and revealed his taste for cooking. 


Since then, the importance of cooking, even for 


men, has come to the fore. Other men have 


begun to learn about cooking, just like the hero's 


son, who's reputed to be as good a cook as his 
father. “Afterwards, I was able to introduce many 
more happy scenarios. It's allowed me to describe 
food prepared together, among friends and 
family,” declares the author. To date, more than 
1,500 dishes have appeared in the series, and it's 
this change in the narrative to include others who 


are starting to cook, whether they're good at it 


or not, but who take pleasure in preparing a me 


which has enhanced the manga and no doubt 


contributed to its longevity 
Nowadays, there's even an expression: Ryouri 
danshi (boys who cook), which could be a necessary 
skill if they want to attract girls. Recipe books aimed 
like “Easy Cuisine for over-60s" or “Dad's 


re no longer a rarity. It seems to me that 
the reality lags behind this trend somewhat, but 
one thing is certain: at least the image of men who 
cook has changed drastically, and Cooking Papa 
has quietly given Japanese men permission to cook 
food with those they love. 
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The Ishinomori Manga Museum, also known as the Ishinomaki Mangattan Museum, has some wonderful surprises for lovers of the work of Cyborg 009's creator. 


Journey to the land of manga 


A tour around Japan on the trail 
of comic book heroes 
is easily arranged. 


here are many good reasons to visit Japan. 
You could be captivated by its long his- 
nd want to discover the riches of 


heritage to be found everywhere in 
the archipelago. You might wish to discover its 


to 


its historica 


enchanting natural environment and delight in 
its unique landscapes. You might also be interes- 
ted in its very original popular culture and want 
to go on the trail of those who've made us the 
way we are or shape our dreams. This journey is 


aimed at those who love manga and animation 
“made in Japan", and begins in Tokyo. The capi- 
tal is the starting point for many travellers, and 
an essential place to visit for pop-culture enthu- 
Everyone has heard of Akihabara, which, 
over the years, has become the commercial centre 


siasts. 


of Cool Japan, attracting colourful crowds of peo- 
ple with its restaurants, boutique shops, bars, and 
other activities, but it's Nagano district, situated 
to the west of Shinjuku on the Chuo line, which 
is far more interesting. Here, in the vast Broad: 

way shopping mall, you'll find a multitude of 
shops overflowing with treasures. Mandarake is 
the most famous, but there are dozens more 


where the most demanding of visitors can find 
s old, 


something to satisfy their hopes and desir 


sometimes rare, publications; all kinds of spi 
off products; signed editions alongside the latest 
novelties. You'll find it hard to resist when stan- 
ding in front of the badly arranged window dis- 
plays with their abundance of offerings. And even 
if you haven't a penny, nothing prevents you from 


touching, browsing or rummaging through the 
cutter. 

500 kilometres away, at the end of the famous 
Golden Route, along which millions of tourists 
is the Kı 
Manga Museum, inaugurated in 2006 to promote 


travel nowaday to International 
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this genre of graphic expression, which has 
conquered most of the world in the last few 
decades, In comparison to the architectural trea- 
sures of the ancient Imperial capital, it’s housed, 
along with collections belonging to Seika Uni- 
versity, in an unremarkable building - a converted 
primary school. The museum attracts around 
300,000 visitors yearly, only 17% of whom are 
from abroad, yet it’s able to answer any queries 
people have about manga. There's an enormous 
library with free access on three floors. It contains 
numerous foreign language translations, a display 
area setting out the history of manga in a clear 
and informative way, a space for temporary exhi- 
bitions focusing on a particular author or theme, 
and an extensive activity centre. Besides the per- 
formances of kamishibai (paper theatre), which 
take place during the day in an atmosphere redo- 
lent of the 1950s and 60s, there are workshops 
at the weekend and on public holidays These are 
also much appreciated by participants, who enjoy 
immersing themselves in the mood of nostalgia. 
‘The town council and Seikan University wanted 
to preserve some of the rooms of the primary 


school in their original state, which very much 
suits this kind of time travel. On the second floor, 
a huge sculpture of a phoenix by Tezuka Osamu 
underlines the important part played by the artist 
in the history of manga, and encourages the 
curious to go to Takarazuka, a little more than 


an hour from Kyoto, where they can visit the 
museum devoted to his work. The mangaka lived 
in the town from 5 to 24 years of age. His mother, 
who was a great music-hall fan, particularly loved 
known for its performances in which 


male characters are played by women, which is 
quite the opposite of kabuki. The museum, as his 
son Makoto wanted, is just а few metres away 
from the large hall where these very popular per- 
formances take place. The establishment is de 
cated to the career and work of someone who's 
considered to be the father of modern manga. 
On the ground floor, you can follow the different 
stages that led the young boy to become a great 


TRAVEL Ф 


The performances of kamishibai at The Kyoto International Manga Museum are well worth seeing. 


author, and we get to know him through his per- 
sonal possessions, drawings, and writings. You 
can enter his world by continuing up to the first 
floor where there's a room set aside for temporary 
exhibitions, often highlighting how influential 
Tezuka both was, and continues to be, 30 years 


after his death. In the little shop, you can buy an 
original souvenir, but it would be even better to 
make your own in the manga workshop in the 
basement supervised by Tezuka Osamu himself. 
Among Tezuka’s numerous “children”, Aoyama 
Gosho is one of the most talented, as proved by 
the success of his character, Detective Conan. 
Originally from Ной 
find a muscum dedicated to his work there, 


захоп Prefecture, you'll 


Gosho Aoyama Manga Factory, and it is worth 
a visit. It takes a little over three hours by train 
from Takarazuka, via Osaka and Kurayoshi, and 
this little museum doesn't lack originality. In 
front of its entrance, Professor Agasa’s famous 
low VW Beetle welcomes visitors who, on 


у 
entering the museum, are plunged into Сопап% 


world with the help of innumerable original 
items, sculptures, objects, and themed areas where 
they can learn more about Aoyama’s heroes, After 
this invigorating visit, rather than taking a taxi 
хо Station Conan (the former Station Yura was 
renamed in 2013), it's better to walk (20 
minutes), as the way to the train is marked out 
by bronze figures from the adventures of the 


detective. 
The 
away by train. Kurayoshi doesn’t have a manga 


ext stage of the journey is only ten minutes 


museum, but it is featured as a setting in part of 
Taniguchi Jiro's work (see Zoom Japan no. 28, 
February 2015). The old city still has all the 
charm evident in The Distant Neighbourhood 
and The Magic Mountain. Bur if you in 
visiting muscums, you need to travel in the oppo- 
site direction to Kurayoshi, and go to Yonago 
leaving from Conan Station. Then, all you need 
dois catch the train to Sakaiminato, home of the 


ist on 


brilliant Shigeru Mizuki (see Zoom Japan no. 3, 
July 2012). There's little chance of catching the 
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wrong train as it's decorated with characters from 
his most famous series about Kitaro, the Ghost 
Boy. This port city was Mizuki's home, and no 
Visitor can ignore the fact. Statues, a temple, a 
fountain, the police station, the shops offering 
items inspired by the make-believe world of the 
mangaka, everything reminds you of this, even 

you've only come to savour the delicious seafood 
available at unbeatable prices in the harbour res- 
taurants. The museum dedicated to the artist, 
who died in 2015, is the cherry on the cake, and 
its contents will allow you to grasp the breadth 
of his work. Like Tezuka Osamu, Mizuki Shigeru 
left his mark on the history of manga, and his 
imprint can be seen in another city, Chofu, in 
the western suburbs of Tokyo, about thirty 
minutes from Shinjuku on the Keio line. This 
city, where the artist lived for forty years, has a 
“Kitaro promenade”, a street of shops lined with 
dozens of bronze statues of characters from the 
seties as well as the Kitaro Tea House (Kitaro 


The world-wide success of Detective Conan is showcased at the Gosho Aoyama Manga Factory. 


chaya) situated in the vicinity of the magnificent 
Jindai-ji Temple. 

If you still wane to continue on this journey of 
discovery of Japan through manga, you need to 
travel to the north east of the archipelago, to Ishi- 
nomaki, another port city, which looks out over 
the Pacific Ocean. It's home to Mangatten, a 
museum dedicated to Ishinomori Shotaro, а 
major artist from the 1960s to the 1980s, who 
was on a par with his mentor, Tezuka Osamu. 
‘The tsunami which destroyed a large part of the 
city on 11 March 2011, spared this building 
resembling a flying saucer, and it remains as a 
symbolic reminder of the disaster. On arriving 
at the station, there's no escaping the images of 
the characters that sprang from this artist's fertile 
imagination, especially Cyborg 009 and Kamen 
Rider. They're to be seen everywhere in the city, 
and in the museum, of course, where there's a 
reconstruction of the laboratory in Cyborg 009. 
‘The whole place is a testimony to the accompli- 


shed work and legacy of this artist who died aged 
60, as did his mentor. The city of Ishinomaki 
was given permission to use Sea Jetter Kaito, a 
character Ishinomari sketched out but never 
developed, as one of the symbols of the recons- 
truction after the 2011 tragedy (see Zoom Japan 
no. 52, July 2015). 
While visiting these different places, you begin 
to understand that manga is not just an entertai- 
ning diversion but an essential clement of Japa- 
nese culture. It's embedded in regional and local 
traditions, something that’s hard to grasp unless 
you experience it on the ground. And it's just as 
casy to visit the Kyoto International Manga 
Museum as it is to visit the Kinkakuji Pavilion, 
or to make a detour to visit Sakaiminato rather 
than the near-by Izumo Taisha, one of the most 
important Shinto shrines. There's no doubt that 
manga makes a Grand Tour of Japan worth it. 
ODAIRA NAMIHEI 


DP USEFUL INFORMATION 


KYOTO INTERNATIONAL MANGA MUSEUM, 
Kinbuki cho 452, Nakagyo-ku, Kyoto 604- 
0846. Tel. 075-254-7414. Open 10:00 to 18:00. 
Closed on Wednesday. 800 yen. 
www.kyotomm,jp/en/ 


TEZUKA OSAMU MANGA MUSEUM, 7-65 
Mukogawacho, Takarazuka, 665-0844. Tel. 
0797-81-2970. Open 09:30 to 17:00. Closed 
Wednesday. 700 yen. 
http://tezukaosamu.net/en/museum 


GOSHO AOYAMA MANGA FACTORY, 1414 
Yurashuku, Hokuei, Tohaku 689-2221. 
Tél. 0858-37-5389. Open 09:30 to 17:30. 
700 yen. www.gamf.jp/english/ 


MIZUKI SHIGERU MUSEUM, 5 Honmachi, 
Sakaiminato, 684-0025. Tél. 0859-42-2171. 
Open 09:30 to 17:00. 700 yen. 
http://mizuki.sakaiminato.net/ 


ISHINOMORI MANGA MUSEUM, 2-7 Nakaze, 
Ishinomaki-shi, 986-0823. Tel. 0225-96-5055. 
‘Open 09:00 to 18:00 (17:00 December to March). 
800 yen. www.mangattan jp/manga/en/ 
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Film 


The Japan Foundation Touring Fim Programme 2018 
Feb to 28 Mar / London and more 

htp jpE Amoroa 

NHK World Documentary : Bachan: Granny's Table 

21 Feb / London 

ttpy/www.ukemb-japan.gojp 


Art 


The Art of Mt. Fuji from Hokusai to Нази! 
8Feb to 12 Mar / London 
http/london.sway-gallery.com/ 


Setsuko Ono at Daiwa Anglo-lapanese Foundation 
16 Feb to 9 Mar / London 
http://dajforg.uk/exhibitions/setsuko-ono 
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Theatre & Music 


Reiko Fujisawa - Piano Recital 
20Арг/ 
hittps/www.reikofujisawa.com/ 


Workshop 
Japan Wek Japanese Tea Ceremony 
ftps won sti-acuk/events/ 

Sew a Japanese Rice Ba 

24Feb/ е 

fitps/ wwmwveventbntecouk 

NEW Washi- The Papermaker' Art 

4 Mar/ Bristol 

Ftp! fwmnweventbrite.couk 


Japanese Woodcut printmaking Course 
10824 Mar, 7 Apr/ London 
www slaughterhaus.nevVindex php/courses. 


The London Japanese Language Meetup 
13 Feb/London 
www japaneselondon.com 


Translating Japanese poet Karan Kurose with Dr Alan 
27 Feb /London 
www-slaughterhaus.net/index.php/courses 
Japanese Matsuri for Glasgow ,THE 17TH HINA 
MATSURI 2018 


3 Mar / Glasgow 
www.slaughterhaus.net/index.php/courses 


МОМ Comic Con 
17&18Маг/! 
http//www.memcomiccon.com/ 
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Hello there! This column will include 
useful Japanese phrases that cover a 
variety of topics. 


ina-san, akemashite omedetoo! (Eve- 
ryone, Happy New Year!). Have you 
ever heard the phrase “akemashite ome- 


detoo”? Actually, many Asian countries which have 
historically been strongly influenced by Chinese cu- 
ture celebrate the Lunar New Year in January or 
February (the date changes each year according to 
the cyde of the moon. This year the date ofthe Lunar 
New Year is 18th February). Japan used to celebrate 
the Lunar New Year just like many other Asian 
countries, but since about 150 years ago, Japanese 
people have been celebrating the New Year on Ist 
January, as people in many European countries do. 
So let me tell youa little about New Year celebra- 
tions in Japan, Japanese New Year is like Christmas 
in the UK, because you it’s the one big chance every 
year families and relatives have to spend time toge- 
ther. (Christmas in Japan is different — people go 
to parties with their friends or go out for romantic 
dinners, so Japanese Christmas is a bit more like 
UK New Year). Some people like to gather in large 
groups with their families and have a lively and loud 
New Year celebration, and other people like to stay 
at home, relax and not go out at all. Celebrating 
the New Year like that is called “Neshoogatsu”. 
“Ne” means “sleep” and “shoogatsu” means “new 
year", so you could call ita sleepy New Year” in 
English. By the way, this year, I celebrated “a sleepy 
New Year" in London! 

Just like how people wish one another a “Happy 
New Year” in English, Japanese also has a New 


Year's greeting, 


Akemashite omedetoo(gozaimasu) 
AWELTEOTE SEAUET. 
(Happy New Year! ) 


Kotoshimo доого yoroshiku (onegaishimasu) 
Фърт, сайли. 
(I wish you all the best for the upcoming year ) 


Let me explain two things about this New Year's 
greeting, Firstly, “akemashite omedetoo (gozai- 
masu)” means “Happy New Year”. “Akemashite” 
means the year is “opening” and “omedetoo (gozai- 
masu)” means “happy”. I'm sure some of you already 
know this, bur if you add “gozaimasu” to the end 
of some phrases, they become more polite and for- 
mal. For example, “atigatoo” is “thanks” but “ari 
gatoo (gozaimasu)" is the more polite expression 
and means “thank you very much”. Can you believe 
that just adding “gozaimasu” to phrases can make 
them so much more polite? Japanese can be really 
convenient! 

The second aspect of the greeting I would like to 
talk about is “koroshi mo yoroshiku onegaishi- 
masu”. Ifyou translate the phrase literally, it means 
“1 hope you'll stick with me this year as well!” but 
I think that the English equivalent would be some- 
thing like “I wish you all the best for the upcoming 
year". Yoroshiku onegaishimasu” isa tricky phrase 
because it always shows up in Japanese conversation 
and has lots and lots of different meanings based 
оп context and it’s often a pain to try to translate 
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into English! For example, if you 
meet someone for the first time and 
you tell each other your name, you 
can say “yoroshiku” and in that 
context it means “glad to meet 
you", Ifyou put "yoroshiku (one- 
gaishimasu)” at the end ofa work 
e-mail, it means “I look forward to 
seeing you next time”. So as you can 
sce, “yoroshiku” has a whole load 
of different meanings. Generally, 
all of these different "yoroshiku"s 
are used at the end of a conversa- 
tion, And ifyou hear someone use this phrase, it's 
a sign that the person you're talking to is maybe 
trying to end the conversation. 

Today I introduced greetings for the New Year, In 
Japan, you can use these greetings from 12:00AM 
оп the Ist of January, the second the New Year 
begins, until 15th January. How long into the New 
Year do people keep saying “Happy New Year” in 
English? 

Our next article will cover something completely 
different how to talk about British beer in Japa- 


nese! 


аа 
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So: Kotoshimo доого yoroshiku onegaishimasu. 
Sayonara, Jaa mata! 
ESBS. Vekt! 
(Goodbye, see you!) 
Kana. U 


# Check out this information on New Year's 
food in Japan. 


‘Minato’ - learn Japanese and interact with 
fellow students around the world online. 


https://minato-jf.jp/ 
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